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In  my  last  observations  on  iinprovinf; 
the  present  condition  of  the  insane,  I 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  tlio  injury  in- 
flicted upon  poor  hut  respectable  pa- 
tients by  having  no  other  asylum  offered 
to  them,  through  the  dire  distress  of 
their  disease,  than  County  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums or  general  hospitals  for  the  poor. 
I suggested,  as  a remedy,  the  establish- 
ment of  asylums  for  the  middle  classes, 
to  he  commenced  by  the  aid  of  charity, 
and  carried  on  byself-suppoi-tingmeans.* 
This  was  a subject  which  affected  only 
a class.  The  matter  to  which  1 would 
now  draw  attention  is  one  raoi-e  com- 
prehensive in  its  chai’acter,  and  one 
which  I have  found,  by  tlie  experience 
of  many  years,  peculiarly  to  require 
remedy.  I feel  that  no  one  can  truly 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  case  so 
much  as  those  who  have  had  personal 
e.xperience ; and  therefore,  however  im- 
perfectly I may  he  able  to  support  my 
ai'gument,  I shall,  without  flinching, 
endeavoui'  to  explain  what  I feel  so 
strongly.  The  matter,  however,  which 
I would  now  discuss  affects  not  only 
tlie  happiness  of  the  patient,  hut  the 
honour  and  serenity  of  mind  of  his 
medical  advisers : I allude  to  a sufficient 
inspection,  by  those  in  authority,  of  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylums. 

There  ai-e  lying  before  me  at  the 
same  moment  the  two  documents  from 
which  I make  the  following  extracts. 
They  both  of  them  interest  me,  because 
they  touch  upon  matters  which  have 


* vide  Psychological  Journal,  Oct.  1851. 


weighed  much  upon  my  mind.  The 
first  aw'akes  my  sympathy,  as  being  the 
work  of  honest  men  endeavouring  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  insane  in  a 
bold  and  fearless  manner, — and  1 say 
this,  notwithstanding  my  belief  that 
many  of  their  ideas  are  impracticable 
and  Utopian.  The  second  carries  with 
it  no  weight,  as  being  the  production  of 
an  anonymous  writer;  and  its  general 
tone  does  not  excite  my  sympathy,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  the  inadequate 
nature  of  the  present  inspection  of 
asylums.  Of  each  I must  say — to  y.iv 

o^dcoy  eiTTf,  TO  S’  rtp-agrev. 

The  first  is  an  extract  of  the  alleged 
Lunatics’  Friend  Society,  containing  a 
summary  of  suggestions  for  additions  to 
the  law  of  lunacy.  A.nongst  many 
other  matters,  it  states  that  nothing  hut 
a weekly  or  fortnightly  inspection  can 
he  adequate  to  prevent  the  abuses  which 
still  exist  in  private  asylums ; it  goes 
on  to  say — “ nor  can  any  less  frequent 
inspection  do  eflficient  justice  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  detention  of 
persons  alleged  to  he  insane.”  The 
summary  moreover  urges  that  these  in- 
spections should  be  conducted  by  per- 
sons living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  second  extract  is  from  a letter 
signed  “ E.  B.,’’  and  published  in  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal (Oct.  1,  1851),  in  which  the  writer 
complains  of  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
the  visits  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lu- 
nacy— of  there  being  no  appeal  from 
their  decision — of  their  being  utterly 
unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
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liahituJes  of  the  patients,  however  lonf^ 
their  visits  may  he ; and  it  ends  with 
these  words — " I presinue  to  observe, 
that  the  law  establishing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Imnacy  is  neither  useful  nor 
can  be  useful ; it  often  promotes  strife, 
it  often  engenders  bitter  feelings,”  &c. 
&c. 

I agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
alleged  liunatic  Society  in  thinking  that 
an  inspection  of  private  asylums  ap- 
))roaching  in  frequency  to  what  they  de- 
mand, is  necessary  to  meet  the  evils  to 
which  private  asylums  are  prone.  I 
say,  in  consequence,  tliat  the  present 
mode  of  visitation  is  unequal  to  the 
work  intended,  and  cannot  do  justice  to 
all  pei’sons  concerned  - proprietor  and 
Commissioner,  as  well  as  patient — till  it 
is  rendered  more  adeipiate  to  its  work. 
But  1 repudiate,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  theory  that  the  inspection  should 
be  conducted  by  ordinary  neighbours, 
however  respectable  their  class;  for  I 
believe  ordinary  neighbours  to  be  in- 
competent: “ ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 
T say,  instead  of  this,  increase  the  uuin- 
her  of  Commissioners.  If  they  are  the 
shejdierds,  let  them  be  equal  to  the 
wants  of  their  (locks;  if  they  are  the 
supreme  authority — the“  star-chamber" 
— and  projirietors,  medical  olficers,  &c., 
are  to  be  their  subordinates  only  (and. 
I rejoice  in  this  last  fact  as  the  only 
healthy  and  safe  mode  of  proceeding), 
let  them  obtain  the  confidence  of  their 
lieutenants  by  being  in  a condition  to 
prove  their  competency,  by  physical 
power  as  well  as  moral  intention  (which 
latter  they  have),  and  all  will  go  well. 

I agree  with  “ E.  lb,”  w'hen  he  com- 
jdains  that  the  ])rescnt  board  is  inade- 
quate really  to  know  the  habitudes  and 
wants  of  the  patients.  Will  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  difter  with  him  on 
this  point?  But  I differ  from  him  when 
he  desires  to  do  aw'ay  with  the  board, 
ns  I look  upon  it  as  the  great  antidote  to 
the  ernls  to  which  the  private  system  is 
constitutionally  and  of  necessity  prone. 
1 would  say  to  him,  increase  the  reme- 
dies in  proportion  to  the  e.vigencics : 
“ Tu  ne  cede  malis,  at  contra  audentior 
ito."  Do  not  nttcnii)t  to  ignore  the 
exigencies  and  remove  the  remedies. 
If  yon  have  had  any  experience  of  the 
conduct  of  asylums  before  and  since 
this  board  has  been  in  operation,  do  not 
attempt  it;  humanity,  common  sense, 
ordinary  businesslike  babits,  say  No! 
And  if  these  appeals  did  not  speak  thus 


to  you,  the  convictionsofan  enlightened 
ago  would  render  your  attempts  abor- 
tive. 

I difler  from  him  again  when  he  calls 
the  board  a star-cliamber ; for  1 know  by 
long  experience  that  its  members  are 
freely  open  to  reason,  kindly  disposed  to 
fairness  of  judgment  to  the  best  of  their 
])ower,  and  abody  whom  I should  wish 
to  meet  every  three  weeks  rather  than 
every  three  mouths;  because  they  are 
the  surest  relief  amid  those  dilliculties 
which  must  continually  oppress  honour- 
able minds.  I differ  from  him  again 
when  he  looks  on  their  visits  as  pro- 
moting strife  and  engendering  hitter 
feelings ; for  my  own  experience  has 
made  me  look  to  theii-  visits  as  appeas- 
ing difficulties;  and  I can  say  this  not- 
withstanding my  conviction  that  their 
judgment  is  sometimes  inacctirate,  and 
notwithstanding  my  acquaintance  with 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
their  visits,  superficial  matters  of  com- 
paratively small  moment  will  often 
excite  that  interest  and  attention  which 
greater  matter’s,  more  hidden  from  view, 
fail  to  do.  This,  however,  is  only 
one  of  the  evils  which  makes  me  say 
again,  if  they  are  the  shepherds,  let  them 
be  equal  to  the  w'ants  of  their  flock. 

And  what  are  these  wants?  What 
ought  we  to  expect  of  the  Commission? 
1s  it  to  be  only  a body  of  men  who  will 
listen  to  complaints  only  when  they  are 
exjrressed,  or  able  to  be  expressed ; or  a 
body  competent  to  seek  out  and  detect 
the  infirmities  they  are  bound  to  re- 
medy ? Surely,  in  the  guardians  of  the 
insane,  who  often  will  not,  and  more 
often  cannot,  speak  for  themselves,  the 
hitter  degi-ee  of  care,  and  not  the  for 
mcr,  is  requisite.  Let  all  those  who  feel 
assured  that  medical  proprietors  cannot 
any  longer  occupy  at  the  same  time  the 
place  of  judge,  jury,  advocate,  and  pri- 
soner at  the  bar, — that  they  must  not, 
in  short,  be  tbeir  own  judges, — let  all 
who  feel  assured  that  the  Commission 
of  Lunacy  has  done  good  service,  and 
that  they  could  do  much  more,  and  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  if  they  were 
only  equal  in  physical  force  to  these 
exigencies,  join  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
ci’ease  this  board. 

But  1 svill  argue  this  mattei’  more  in 
detail,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  experience  of  many  yeai-s, 
T may  influence  those  not  conversant 
with  the  hearings  of  the  question. 

What  sort  of  supervision  ouglit  we  to 
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expect  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy?  worthy  motives,  nnrt  that,  for  safety’s 
There  is,  I presume,  in  the  present  day,  sake,  we  must  ])rovido  in  distrust  wlien 
no  occasion  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  self-interest  is  so  unavoidably  opposed 
placing  the  supreme  care  of  the  insiine  in  to  general  ])hilauthropy. 
disinterestedhands;andthisespeciallyin  But,  besides  the  difference  of  position 
the  case  of  private  asylums.  Intelligent  between  the  various  officers  in  the  cases 
philanthroj)y  has  stifled  opposition  on  above  named,  the  difference  of  coudi- 
this  head.  But  the  question  which  may  tion  of  the  body  on  whom  they  are  to  act 
be,  and  no  doubt  is  mooted,  is,  what  makes  a clear  distinction : a soldier,  a 
sort  and  degree  of  inspection  is  rightly  prisoner,  or  a scholar,  notwithstanding 
to  be  expected  in  private  lunatic  asy-  their  subordinate  state,  are  capable  of 
lums?  If  we  settle  this,  no  doubt  all  making  an  appeal  to  the  higher  officer 
will  agree  that  the  workman  must  be  in  one  way  or  other ; the  insane,  on  the 
equal  to  his  work, — the  Commissioner  other  hand,  often  cannot,  and  often  will 
to  what  he  undertakes.  What,  then,  is  not  speak  for  themselves, 
to  be  expected  of  the  Commissiouei-s  by  Is  there  any  one,  however,  who  has 
the  public?  Somo(notmuch  acquainted  thought  on  these  matters,  who  would  be 
with  the  peculiar  nature  of  a Commis  content  that  the  relation  between  a Coni- 
sioner’s  duties)  may  be  content  with  missioner  and  a patient  should  only  be 
this  analogy — viz.  that  he  occupies  the  the  same  as  that  between  a private  sol- 
place  of  a general  over  his  soldiers,  or  dier  and  a general  officer,  or  a scholar 
rather  an  inspector  of  schools  or  of  and  an  inspector  of  schools?  Has  the 
])risons  over  their  several  departments  enrolment  of  the  one  the  same  cause  for 
(proprietore  and  medical  men  holding  anxious  investigation  as  the  coufine- 
tiie  place  of  subordinate  officers);  that  ment  of  the  other?  Does  the  continu- 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  him  is  to  look  ance  of  a soldier  in  the  army,  or  a 
to  general  interests,  and  to  entrust  all  scholar  in  a school,  require  the  same 
matters  of  detail  to  those  under  him.  heedful  watching  as  the  continuance  of 
This  loose  mode  of  argument  might  do  a patient  in  a lunatic  asylum  ? Does 
pretty  well,  were  the  circumstances  at  aU  not  the  most  common  observation  tell 
analogous.  But  ai’o  they  so?  In  the  us  that  the  judicial  office  is  constantly 
army,  common  interests  unite,  and  simi-  required  in  the  one  case,  and  seldom  in 
larly  actuate  the  superior  and  subaltern  the  other,  and  that  a Commissioner  must 
officer.  In  national  schools  and  prisons,  be  something  more  than  a general  super- 
private  motives  are  comparatively  inad-  visor. 

missible.  So  far  considered,  the  inspcc-  But  I do  not  amve  at  this  conclu 
tion  of  public  asylums  might  have  some  sion  from  general  theories,  but  from 
analogy  to  these  instances,  but  surely  constantly  occurring  experience.  1 
not  to  that  of  private  asylums.  True,  will  state,  therefoa-e,  a few  of  the  occa- 
common  interests  likewise  unite  the  sions  where  a general  su])ervision  does 
Commissioners  with  pi'oprietors  of  sen-  not  answer,  and  whei’e  a much  moi'e 
sitive  and  refined  minds — namely,  phi-  frequent  visitation  than  at  pi'esent 
hinthropy  and  the  good  of  the  insane,  occurs  is  needed;  aaid  will  aiotonly  ask 
But  how  is  it  in  the  case  of  those  supei'-  the  public  whether  they  esteem  it  to  he 
intendents  who  are  influenced  as  much  needed,  but  ask  them  which  needs  it 
(if  not  anore)  by  private  gain  as  geaiea'al  anost — the  patient,  the  medical  jaa-o- 
philanthropy  ? The  interests  of  supc-  jaaletoa’,  or  the  coananissioner  himself? 
rior  aaid  inleaior  officer  aa’C  now  o])posed,  1.  Frequent  visits  are  necessary  to 
and  coaasequeaitly  a vei'y  differeiat  sort  of  free  the  minds  of  patients  of  injurious 
iaispectiou  is  requia'ed.  I would  be  far  anxiety. — It  Irequeaatly  occurs  that  a 
fa-oiaa  saying  that  we  cannot  in  very  patient,  iaasane  only  oai  a few  points, 
anany  cases  trust  to  the  full  exei'cise  of  and  who  can  ai-gue  very  well  oai  most 
the  higli  naotives  just  alluded  to.  I am  siahjects— who  is  clear-headed  enough  to 
far  froiai  thiaiking  that  pa-opaietoa-s,  &c.,  know  that  a palvate  gaiin  is  obtained  by 
arc  not  as  capable  of  being  actuated  the  jnoprietor  out  of  his  resideaace  in 
by  high  motives  as  any  other  body  of  the  asylum — cannot  be  per.suaded  that 
officers similaa-ly circumstanced;  buttlie  justice  will  be  done  to  hina,  and  that  he 
dissimilarity  of  their  cia-cuanstaaices  has  will  he  a'eleased  as  sooai  as  lais  diseluia-ge 
coanpelled  the  public  to  come  to  the  can  bo  jicrmitted  with  aaiy  j)ro])riety. 
conchasioai  that  a special  guua-d  must  be  No  aanountof  kiaaducss  or  i-eusoaaing  oaa 
raised  agtiinst  the  operation  of  the  less  the  part  of  those  coainceted  with  the 
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asylum  can  remove  bis  suspicions. 
And  are  we  to  wonder  at  this,  when 
the  patient  knows  not  into  wliose  hands 
he  has  fallen,  but  knows  the  circum- 
stances of  his  residence ; and  more  than 
this,  when  the  patient  cannot  believe 
himself  to  be  the  least  ailing  in  mind, 
and  thinks  (as  most  do  who  arc  not 
getting  well  ) that  conspiracies  are  raised 
against  him,  and  that  he  is  the  vie 
tim  of  injustice  from  the  fii’st,  dis- 
trusting friends  and  medical  men  alike  ? 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  often 
very  useful  to  be  enabled  to  say — “ The 
Commissioners  will  soon  he  here  ; you 
know  they  are  a hoard  who  can  he  in- 
fluenced by  no  motive  hut  justice  to  all : 
believe  confidently,  therefore,  that  you 
cannot  he  ill-used  with  impunity.” 
Ujion  this,  patients  cling  to  the 
prospect  of  seeing  them : they  do  feel 
in  some  degree  assured,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, trust  their  medical  men  and 
attendants  more,  and,  by  degrees,  ob- 
tain that  ease  of  mind  so  necessary  for 
a cure.  I grant  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  some ; hut  many  are  capable  of 
a]ipreciating  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Day,  however,  after  day  passes  by,  and 
no  Commissionere  come;  then  begins 
the  question,  when  will  these  my  judges 
be  here?  The  long  delay  occasions 
anxiety  and  doubts  most  injurious,  not 
only  to  the  patient’s  mind,  but  to  the 
medical  man’s  character  for  truthfulness. 
Three  mouths  may  easily  pass  away ; 
and  more  than  this,  tlie  interval  of  live 
months  may  not  be  brightened  by  their 
long-desired  visit.  Tlie  patient  may 
come  and  go  easily  without  seeing  any 
Commissioner,  and  often  does ! Is  this 
satisfactory,  wlien  tlie  Commissionei's 
arc  esteemed  the  ultimate  judges,  and 
ought  to  be  so?  Would  the  Commis- 
sioner himself  feel  more  satisfied  than 
the  medical  man,  could  ho  know  the 
anxiety  his  delay  had  occasioned? 
And  yet  it  is  not  his  fault;  he  is  bound 
to  visit  only  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
it  is  very  desirable  that  these  visits 
should  bo  made  at  very  uncertain  inter- 
vals; thus  three  montlis  must  occur 
between  some  of  the  year’s  visits,  and 
often  four,  five,  not  to  say  six  months, 
may  occur.  It  may  be  said  by  some  (and 
especially  by  those  whose  great  object 
it  is  to  keep  up  the  tradition  that  mys- 
terious codes  of  moral  discipline  are 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
treat  the  insane)  that  it  is  very  impru- 
dent, on  the  part  of  a medical  olficer,  to 


ar^ie  in  this  way  with  his  patient ; that 
quiet  reserve  is  necessary ; that  reason- 
ing is  well  enough  for  the  sane,  but  not 
for  the  insane ; that  there  is  a broad 
and  distinct  line  between  them ; and 
that  those  on  one  side  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  that  which  those  on  the 
other  side  desire  so  much,  and  take  so 
much  consolation  from.  But  I repu 
diate  such  doctrines  in  treatment,  when 
they  are  expressed  as  a general  rule, 
however  much  I may  see  their  neces- 
sity occasionally.  Great  discretion,  and 
the  most  clear  distinction  of  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  each  case,  is 
required  on  such  subjects  as  these; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  common  sense  is 
a far  better  guide  than  would-be  learned 
dogmas.  Tlie  more  we  advance  really 
in  the  study  of  the  insane,  the  more  we 
shall  find  out  the  absurdity  of  precise 
definitions,  and  the  useful  nature  of 
common  sense,  humanity,  and  moral 
influence.  The  line  between  sanity  and 
insanity — between  those  inside  and 
outside  of  asylums — or  rather  between 
those  who  are,  and  those  who  ought  to 
be  confined — continually  lessens  as  we 
advance  in  the  investigation  of  mental 
phenomena ; and  I attribute  the  gi-catly 
increased  ratio  of  recoveries  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  great  measure,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  comprehensive  views,  and 
the  surrender  of  narrow-minded  theories 
Ask  those  who  have  gone  tlirough  the 
ordeal,  if  they  do  not  i-emembcr,  as  one  i 
of  the  bitterest  circumstances  of  their  ' 
lot,  the  being  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  ; 
those  rules  which  control  their  fellow-  ] 
creatures:  and,  if  tlie  fact  of  being  j 
treated  with  common  sense  and  kind- 
ness, as  if  they  were  still  moral  agents,  ' 
has  not  been  one  of  the  brightest  and  ! 

most  curative  jioints  of  their  sad  his-  j 

tory.  Unrestricted  confidence  between  j 
])atient  and  physician  may  be  often  in-  | 
jurious,  I grant,  but  the  contrary  ex-  | 
treme  is  far  worse. 

We  are  but  still  making  strides  out  ! 
of  that  deep  chaos  of  ignorance  and 
gloom  amid  which  our  ancestors  wan- 
dered when  they  sought  to  relieve  in- 
sanity. I’rue,  we  have  escaped  from 
those"  dark  scenes, — when  the  absurd 
theory  existed,  that  chains,  darkness, 
and  the  scourge,  were  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  the  fully  distracted  mind, 
though  sympathy  and  every  moral 
relief  was  still  permitted  and  deemed 
essential  for  Aa/f  distracted  minds, — and 
when,  worse  than  this,  this  line  between 
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these  two  classes  was  settled  by  some 
grave  young  pliysicinu  whoso  mind  was 
irremediably  prejudiced  by  mysterious 
dogmas; — true,  wo  cau  all  of  us  thank 
God  that  we  ai’o  free  from  those  scenes 
of  living  burials,  so  deep,  so  far  removed 
fi'om  the  hope  of  any  rcsuiTection  to  all 
that  tliey  once  loved  again ; — true,  we 
can  hardly  endure  to  contemplate  such 
awful  ideas  now  in  this  age  of  light — 
tlmt  even  in  tragedy  we  could  not 
endure  such  hopeless  misery — that  our 
sympathetic  eye  turns  sickening  away, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  penetrate  the 
gloom ; — but  it  is  also  true  that  we 
cannot  bo  esteemed  really  free  from  tlie 
])aths  of  ignorance  till  we  view  the  etfeut 
of  moral  agents  sufficiently,  and,  forget- 
ting all  rigid  lines  of  demarcation,  look 
on  insane  phenomena  as  full  of  varying 
degi’ees,  and  differing  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  sane  by  a most  impercej)- 
tible  gradation,  But  I must  apologise 
for  this  digression,  and  proceed  with 
my  argument. 

2.  Frequent  visits  are  necessary  to 
free  the  mind  of  the  proprietor  in  doubt- 
ful matters  of  discharge. — To  give  a 
second  case  indicating  the  necessity 
of  more  frequent  visits,  it  continually 
occurs  that  the  medical  adviser  lias 
a bond  fide  desire  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners.  Such  a case 
of  perple.xity  as  the  following  arises, 
wherein  only  a perfectly  unprejudiced 
judge  can  give  a satisfactory  ojiinion  : 
— A patient  gradually  recovers  from  a 
very  insane  condition,  and  continues 
pretty  well  for  some  time : there  are 
a few  j)oints  in  conduct  and  conver- 
sation whicli  show  that  health  of  mind 
is  not  fully  restored  ; but  still  his  con- 
tinuance in  a lunatic  a.sylum,  amid  the 
distressing  scenes  of  acute  insanity,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  questionable. 
'I'he  medical  pi'oprietor  can  hardly 
avoid  feeling  biassed  one  way  or  the 
other  in  this  dilemma;  for  the  points  of 
the  argument  before  him  arc  these : — 
I doulit  whether  the  ijatieut  should 
remain ; I know  that  it  is  for  my  own 
advantage  that  he  should  remain  (these 
two  facts  must  almost  of  necessity  arise 
before  his  mind — it  is  useless  to  pre 
tend  that  the  second  is  wholly  forgot 
ten) ; but  the  third  point  is  very  difle- 
rently  settled  by  different  minds ; for 
the  sensitively  refined  mind  says  at  this 
juncture,  “He  shall  leave  me while 
tho  less  refined  man  says,  “ 1 will  koej) 
him.”  Both  verdicts  are  biassed ; the 


one  dreads  selfintercst  too  much— tho 
other  dreads  it  too  little.  It  will  he 
said,  the  good  and  upright  man  should 
neither  give  way  to  the  one  or  the 
other  ])hase  of  feeling  : he  should  leave 
out  of  consideration  all  matters  e.\ce])t 
his  patient’s  good.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  right  course  to  pursue,  and  wh  t all 
good  men  aim  at ; but  it  is  utopian  to 
believe  that  it  generally  exists  with  any 
degree  of  real  meaning.  Much  more 
probable  is  one  of  tlie  two  conditions 
just  given;  and  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion as  men's  minds  ai’e  not  sensitively 
refined,  the  verd'u  t of  detention  will 
arise.  This  may  ap}-ear  a strongly 
draw'n  and  improbable  dilemma,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  a very  common  one ; 
though  the  habits  of  thought  in  many 
people  have  become  so  habitual,  and  so 
unconsciously  arrived  at,  that  many  of 
their  own  motives  and  impulses  escape 
their  detection.  In  such  a case,  then, 
os  this,  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners 
is  a boon,  and  their  prolonged  absence 
a source  of  trouble,  which  is  felt  in 
proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
superintendent. 

3.  Frequent  visits  are  wanted  to  settle 
matters  of  unavoidable  disagreement  be- 
tween patients  and  their  ordinarg  super- 
intendents and  advisers. — Besides  tho 
question  of  discharge,  questions  about 
kindness  of  treatment,  the  degi-ee  of 
liberty  ])ermissible,  and  other  matters  of 
daily  conduct,  may  sometimes  arise,  and 
will  arise,  very  probably,  in  proportion 
as  superintendents  show  an  anxiety  to 
be  kind;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  patients  will  continually,  while 
they  appreciate  the  kindness,  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  not  only  trying  to 
manifest  indifference  to  kindness,  but 
in  making  charges  against  a suj)crin- 
tendent  for  his  very  kindness.  ’J’hey 
are  singularly  like  capricious  children 
in  this  resjicct,  and  cause  much  doubt 
and  anxiety  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  tliem  in  charge;  and  however  de- 
sirous such  persons  may  be  to  rule  by 
good  will,  they  aye  driven  to  tho  neces- 
sity of  hiding  a kind  intention  under 
the  appearance  of  such  firm  resolution 
ns  may  sometimes  bear  tlie  asjiect  of 
sternness.  1 n such  cases,  where  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  only  in 
creases  discontent,  and  where  nothing 
apparently  w-ill  ]!roducc  satisfaction,  it 
is  a relief  to  him  to  refer  tlie  matter  to 
the  Commissioners,  while  ho  continues 
the  course  which  ho  judges  to  be  best : 
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and  it  is  tar  better  that  he  should  do  so ; 
for  it  is  good  for  the  patient  that  he 
should  feel  that  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent  is  not  easily  subject  to 
change,  or  liis  authority  to  be  over- 
turned. 

Should  any  proprietor  or  superin- 
tendent feel  that  such  questions  do  not 
arise  in  their  case,  and  lay  any  flattering 
unction  to  their  soul  on  that  account,  I 
should  feel  sorry  for  them  rather  than  the 
contrary;  for  I believe  that  such  diffi- 
cult circumstances  as  I speak  of  may  he 
easily  avoided  by  a system  of  selflsh 
reserve  with  i>atieuts,  by  not  allowing 
them  such  a favoim  as  oven  to  listen  to 
their  complaints,  &e. ; and  I believe 
such  circumstances  are  increased  by 
an.\iou8  desire  to  do  all  that  can  he  done 
for  a patient:  but  whilst  I believe  this, 
I cannot  hut  hold  that  more  danger 
to  the  patient  arises  from  the  too  severe 
than  the  too  indulgent  system. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  evils  which 
arise  out  of  the  present  inadequate  mode 
of  visiting,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  is,  that  these  evils  are  felt 
the  more  in  proportion  as  the  superin- 
tendent is  an.xious  to  fulfil  his  duty 
lightly.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
avoid  the  reproof  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  csca]>e  animadvorsioti  from  without. 
Nothing  but  direct  misconduct  would  en- 
sure the  one  or  the  othei’.  Indeed,  direct 
misconduct  would  not  ensure  the  latter 
and  more  dreaded  evil  (public  animad- 
version), unless  accidental  circumstances 
compelled  it  into  notice,  ft  is  difficult, 
however,  to  escape  free  from  the  chal- 
lenge of  conscience;  and,  as  matters 
are  at  present,  I believe  that  many 
men  of  refined  feelings  would  refuse  to 
undertake  the  iiroprietorship  of  private 
a.sylnms,  unless  the  circumstances  of 
family  connection,  itc.,  almost  compelled 
them  into  this  course.  There  is  some- 
thing so  terrible  to  a sensitive  mind  in 
the  possibility  of  his  motives  being 
misinterpreted,  and  his  actions  mis- 
judged,— and  that,  especially  in  a case 
where  all  the  world,  are  inclined  to 
suspect  him,  and  where  his  less  con- 
scientious colleagues  ol  tcn  deserve  sus- 
picion,— that  no  wonder  he  withholds 
his  steps  before  he  entei-s  upon  ground 
which  hius  so  niuch  the  nature  of  a quick- 
sand ; and  thus  the  event  is,  that  those 
who  are  really  best  suited  to  this  anxious 
and  responsible  work  are  excluded.  On 
the  other  hand,  could  ho  feel  that  he 
had  a conijietcnt  siqierior  to  rely  upon, 
for  freeing  him  from  aspersion,  and 


of  the  insane  it  is  peculiarly  felt.  For, 
owing  to  popular  agitation,  })opular 
suspicions,  and  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  siihject  of  private  asylums,  praise 
aud  blame  must  bear  almost  a morbid 
degi-eo  of  importance.  A person  may 
so  easily  be  grievously  injured  without 
pity,  and  so  grievously  injure  others 
without  detection,  that  until  more 
healthy  principles  are  instilled  into  the 
system,  fruits  of  morbid  growth  must 
apjtcar. 

lismove  the  opprobrium  from  the 
much  we  may  feel  that  the  comfort  of 
a good  conscience  is  sufficient,  we  arc 
authorised  in  saying  that  few  things 
are  more  encouraging  to  a proprietor  or 
superintendent,  than  to  hear  his  work 
duly  aj)preciated  and  justly  praised  by 
those  placed  over  him  : hut  tliis  cannot 
be  fully  realized  until  ho  knows  them 
to  he  competent  judges.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  departments,  but  in  the  case 
assisting  him  in  difficulties,  he  would 
no  doubt  feel  the  ground  sufficiently 
secure  to  invite  him.  We  read  that 
rulers  arc  not  only  to  be  a terror  to  the 
evil  doer,  but  also  are  for  the  praise  of 
those  who  do  well ; therefore,  however 
associations  of  a mad  house,  if  you  wish 
the  care  of  the  insane  to  progress ; 
make  this  branch  of  the  profession  a 
channel  agreeable  to  men  of  the  highest 
sense  of  honour.  Do  not  iuiopt  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  saying  that  mad- 
houses must  boar  the  opprobrium,  if 
they  produce  the  profits.  Do  not  thus 
demand  a secondary  class  of  men,  and 
refuse  the  highest  class.  Do  not  trust 
to  the  fact  of  there  being  honourable 
names  enrolled  in  this  branch  of  our 
j)rofession ; for  surely  it  is  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  that  honour  should  bo 
shed  upon  a work  by  individuals  en- 
gaged in  it,  rather  than  that  the  work 
should  ho  worthy  to  confer  honour  on 
the  individuals. 

4.  I'requenf  visilation  is  necessary  to 
jree  the  mind  of  the  Commissioner  of 
those  inaccuracies  of  judgment  which 
rare  visitation  engenders. — Hut  before  I 
eoncludo  the  naiTative  of  evils  out  of 
rare  visitation,  I will  mention  one  which 
these  reflections  on  the  morbid  im- 
portance of  praise  and  blame  naturally 
suggests,  aud  which  aflects  tlie  relur 
tion  between  commissioner  and  super- 
intendent, rather  than  the  patieut, 
although  the  relation  between  patient 
and  commissioner  is  by  no  means  free 
tVom  being  injuml  by  it.  This  evil  is 
of  a general  nature : it  concerns  not  the 
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committal  of,  discliavge  of,  or  conduct 
towai-ds,  a patient  directly;  it  is-  not 
likely  to  arouse  public  feeling,  as  it  has 
no  heroic  terrors  enveloping  it;  hut  it 
is  a petty  annoyance,  which  it  will  be  well 
to  have  removed.  I mean  the  fact,  that 
rare  visits  cause  a certain  amount  of 
inaccuracy,  unreality,  or  rather  super- 
ficiality of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioner  in  matters  of  detail,  which 
is  always  undesirable,  and  sometimes 
annoying,  and  entails  an  appearance  of 
caprice  which  is  far  from  intended,  and 
cannot  be  avoided.  Take  the  following 
example  of  the  results  of  a general  and 
inaccurate  visitation : — Alarge  asylum  is 
kept  in  good  order — clean,  comfortable, 
and  suitable  to  the  jjatieuts’  condition. 
The  Commissioners  visit  it,  say  in 
January ; they  remark  upon  its  cleanli- 
ness, &c.,  very  satisfactorily.  In  February 
the  superintendent  thinks  he  will  try  to 
raise  the  whole  status  of  the  place ; it  is 
very  large,  he  can  only  begin  with  a 
part;  this  part  is  completed  in  !March; 
tl)e  Commissioners  come  again,  are 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  re- 
newed part,  their  eye  falls  upon  the 
part  not  yet  renewed,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a remark  (kind  and  unim- 
portant most  probably)  that  such  rooms 
want  attention.  The  superinteudentcan- 
not  of  course  do  otherwise  than  take  the 
kind  remark  in  good  part,  hut  still  he 
feels  it  arose  rather  out  of  the  contrast 
of  the  old  and  new,  than  from  any  real 
imperfection;  he  feels  that  the  judg- 
ment in  the  two  cases  did  not  bear  a 
just  proportion ; that  he  had  almost 
better  have  left  the  house  as  it  was. 
However,  his  own  inherent  sense  of 
what  is  right  is  his  guide,  and  he  goes 
on  in  his  undertaking.  Now,  though 
DO  material  harm  is  done,  still  it  would 
have  been  very  advisable  that  the  Com- 
missioner should  have  been  in  the  posi- 
tion to  sympathise  with  the  superin- 
tendent more  ; in  other  words,  to  really 
understand  all  the  hearings  of  the  case. 
The  Commissioners  are  not  in  fault,  the 
superintendent  is  much  less  in  fault; 
the  mishap  arises  from  the  paucity  of 
visits,  and  want  of  accurate  observation: 
that  accurate  observation  so  desired  by 
the  well-disposed,  so  stirring  to  the 
indifferent,  and  so  needed  by  the  ne- 
glectful. 

But  this  inaccuracy  of  judgment, 
or  rather,  insufficiency  of  acquaint 
ance  with  the  merits  of  a case,  does 
not  fail  to  injure  the  Commissioner 


in  his  relation  to  the  patient.  For  also 
when  visits  have  had  a long  interval, 
those  charges  so  frequently  noted  down 
against  ju'oprietors,  those  threats  of  legal 
vengeance,  &c.  which  none  can  avoid, 
change  their  course,  and  are  now  directed 
against  the  Commissioners:  indignant 
remonstrances  about  this  long  neglect 
(which  is  often  morbidly  thought  to 
have  a personal  application)  are  heard, 
and  contempt  for  their  judgment,  when 
the  medical  adviser  or  others  refer  to  it, 
is  not  unfrequent. 

I shall  not  on  this  occasion  trouble 
my  reader  with  any  more  cases  of  the 
evils  of  rare  visitation,  as  I fear  I have 
already  occupied  too  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. But,  before  I conclude,  I would 
have  it  observed,  that  in  this  nairation 
of  the  evils  of  rare  visitation,  I have  not 
alluded  to  any  of  those  possible  evils 
which  possess  much  more  dramatic 
effect,  and  are  fai'  more  alanning  in 
their  character,  than  those  which  1 have 
mentioned— I mean  the  evils  of  direct 
misconduct,  cruelty,  &c.,  on  the  pai-t  of 
proprietors  and  superintendents.  I 
have  purposely  abstaiued  from  them,  as 
my  wish  is  not  to  show  what  result 
in  the  case  of  evil-minded  men,  hut 
what  must  result  in  the  case  of  men  with 
the  best  intentions.  I abstain  from 
such  discussions,  because  I believe  (as 
things  are  at  present)  that  the  public 
are  excited  more  than  enough  with 
possible  evils, — that  such  bodies  as  the 
alleged  Lunatics'  Friend  Society  do 
not  allow  me  opportunity  to  speak  on 
such  subjects;  because  I believe  that 
the  increased  enlightenment  of  the  age, 
— the  happy  circumstance  of  neglect  and 
misconduct  being  so  unfashionable  as 
they  are, — the  fear  of  public  indignation, 
— and  tlie  degree  of  ins2iection  which 
already  exists,  are  arguments  sufficient 
to  render  gross  misconduct  infrequent 
and  impossible,  even  amongst  those  who 
cannot  appreciate  any  high  motives  of 
action.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  and  if  gross  misconduct  did  fre- 
quently occur,  I would  not  dilate  on  such 
arguments  for  increased  visitation,  for 
they  would  bo  too  apparent  to  moke  it 
necessary  to  expatiate  upon  them,  and 
foreign  to  my  purpose  in  writing  these re- 
inai'ks ; the  great  object  which  I have  in 
writing  them  being,  to  ensure  the  best 
treatment  for  the  yiatient,  and  to  free 
honourable  minds  from  unjust  sus- 
picions. 

I will,  in  conclusion,  observe,  that 
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when  I demand  that  the  Cojnmissionei's 
should  be  in  a position  to  bo  couvoi'sant 
with  the  habitudes  and  wauls  ot‘  each 
individual  patient,  I do  not  require  by 
any  means  so  much  as  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  under  their 
charge  are  fatuous  and  imbecile  per- 
sons; that  out  of  an  asylum  of  50 
insane,  there  are  not  probably  above 
8 or  9 who  wmdd  require  much  atten- 
tion ; and  that  to  expeud  much  on  the 
remainder  would  be  to  throsv  it  away 
altogether.  And  thus,  tlrough  many 
thousands  may  be  under  the  charge  of 
our  commissioners,  not  above  twice  as 
many  hundreds  would  be  ebjects  of 
much  individual  care  and  anxiety. 
Now  this  fact  makes  the  case  of  com- 
plete supervision,  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  work  for 
which  the  commission  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  responsible,  possible,  if 
only  an  enlarged  staff  was  organized. 

1 will  conclude  this  letter  with  this 
remark, — that  this  increased  visitation 
which  I have  jnoposed,  this  taking  of 
the  legal  responsibility  incurred  by  the 
detention  of  patients  in  private  asy- 
lums off  the  shoulders  of  the  inferior 
ollicers,  and  placing  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  superior,  will  do  good  service,  and 
that  it  will  enable  the  medical  otficer  to 
attend  to  his  own  business  without 


interruption,  and  diversion  of  attention. 
As  things  arc  at  jiresent,  the  so  termed 
mad  doctor  is  as  much  of  a lawyer  as  a 
jiliysician, — he  has  to  think  of  his  posi- 
tion in  a court  of  law,  as  much  as  of  the 
cure  of  his  patients.  The  continuance 
of  this  the  medical  man  ought  not  to 
desiro ; and  should  his  love  of  display, 
and  interest  in  dabbling  with  other  pro- 
fessions, cause  him  to  desire  its  con- 
tinuance, let  him  remeinher  that,  among 
other  things,  the  public  are  tired  of  his 
presence  in  law  courts,  and  wish  him 
well  back  again  at  the  bedside  of  his 
patient.  His  opinion  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  as  regards  the  consignment 
and  discharge  of  patients,  &c. ; his 
evidence  will,  of  course,  bo  required  in 
litigated  cases.  But  it  will  be  good  for 
all  parties,  when  his  civil  responsibi- 
lities weigh  less  upon  him,  and  his 
professional  and  moral  occupy  as 
much  as  possible  his  solo  attention. 
Surely,  to  be  watching  the  use  of  reme- 
dial agents — to  bo  raising  the  hopes  of 
his  despairing  patient  by  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  firm  control — to  be  exei-cis- 
ing  the  duties  of  bles,sed  charity  in  that 
'coui-se  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  is 
far  more  the  duty  of  the  physician  than 
to  be  acquiring  readiness  and  confidence 
under  cross-examination,  and  mixing 
himself  up  with  the  difficulties  of  legal 
"life. 


Wilson  and  Ooilvv,  57,  Skinsbr  Street,  Snowhill,  London. 


PART  II 


Ah  abstract  of  the  last  paper  on  this 
subject. 

In  my  last  paper  on  improving  the 
condition  of  the  insane,  published  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  October  31,  1851, 
I dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  a very  much  increased 
inspection  of  private  asylums  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  I stated  my 
belief,  that  a thorough  and  sufficient 
inspection  was  the  only  antidote  to  the 
evils  to  which  the  system  of  private 
asylums  is  of  necessity  and  constitu- 
tionally prone;  that  this  inspection 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  made  by  a 
board  experienced  in  the  history  of  the 
insane,  their  paradoxical  peculiarities, 
and  real  need? ; that  the  present  inspec- 
tion, occurring  only  once  in  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  months,  was  utterly 
insufficient  to  do  justice  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  confinement  of  a pa- 
tient, whether  the  patient  himself,  the 
medical  officers  and  superintendents, 
or  the  Commissioners ; and  that  an 
inspection  once  in  three  weeks  or  once 
a month  would  not  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  anything  approaching  to  a 
thorough  supervision  and  acquaintance 
with  the  wants  and  habitudes  of  the 
patients.  I supported  tliese  views  in 
detail  by  an  endeavour  to  describe  the 
sort  of  inspection  which  the  public  ap- 
pear to  require  of  the  commission, 
stating  that  a general  one,  such  as 
might  suit  large  bodies  of  sane  men, 
or  departments  where  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  superior  and  inferior 
officers  placed  over  these  bodies  were 
the  same,  as  in  the  command  of  troops, 
the  supervision  of  public  schools,  public 
jails,  or  even  pubhc  limatic  asylums — 
would  not  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
private  lunatic  asylums;  because  the 
patients,  or  body  acted  upon,  was  un- 
able, from  infirmity,  to  speak  for  itself; 
and,  second,  the  subaltern  officers  (t.  e. 
proprietors,  superintendents,  &c.)  had 
a distinct  and  opposing  interest  to  the 
superior  officers  (t.  e.  Commissioners) — 
namely,  private  gain  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  residence  of 
the  patients. 

These  positions  I supported  by  the 


practical  e.xperienco  of  many  years, 
giving  instances  to  show  that  rare  visita- 
tion was  a cause  of  distress  most  lu- 
juiious  to  the  hope  of  a patient’s  re- 
covery, inasmuch  as  it  puts  off  from 
day  to  day  the  much-desired  appeal  to 
a disinterested  tribunal;  was  a cause 
of  anxiety  most  annoying  to  any  sen- 
sitive and  conscientious  proprietor  or 
superintendent,  inasmuch  as  it  deprived 
him  of  a very  valuable  and  necessa^ 
referee  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty ; was  a means  of  necessitating  an 
inaccurate  and  superficial  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
caused  their  opinion  to  have  less  im- 
portance than  it  ought  to  have ; and  I 
concluded  with  an  earnest  request  that 
those  in  authority  should  enable  the 
medical  attendant  to  follow  his  peculiar 
calling  of  tending  on  the  sick,  and  that 
he  should  not  have  his  attention  drawn 
off  so  unavoidably  to  the  civil  and  legal 
position  towards  his  patient  as  his 
present  responsibilities  necessitated. 

The  question,  however,  is  full  of  im- 
portant matter,  to  which  I have  not 
alluded.  I will  therefore  frouble  my 
reader  with  a few  more  statements  be- 
fore I conclude  my  observations  on  this 
subject. 

Frequent  visitation  will  afford  a reference 

to  a disinterested  tribunal  a short  time 

after  a patient’s  first  confinement. 

Amongst  other  benefits  of  a visitation 
occurring  every  three  weeks  or  every 
month,  the  fact  that  a patient  would 
thus  enjoy  access  to  a tribunal  biassed 
rather  in  his  favour  than  the  contrary, 
a very  short  time  after  his  consignment 
to  an  asylum,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  For  it  must  be  generally 
acknowledged  that,  in  a well  conducted 
house,  a patient  suffers  more  on  account 
of  his  loss  of  liberty,  the  ojrposition  to 
his  will,  and  the  friendlessness  of  his 
position,  at  the  commencement  than  at 
any  future  period  of  his  confinement. 
I could  bring  fonvai'd  many  instances 
of  this;  but  these  would  be  useless 
and  tedious  when  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter  is  so  apparent. 
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l‘ov  what  is  the  state  of  ntfaii's  ? 
Wlion  the  patient  first  arrives  he  knows 
nothing,  j)robably,  of  the  character  of 
the  house,  and  of  its  superintendents; 
ho  comes  a stranger  among  straugci-s, 
with  every  association  and  instinctive 
feeling  prejudiced  against  them  In 
former  times  he  has  shai'od  very  pro- 
bably in  the  national  horror  against  a 
inad-houso;  it  may  bo  that  insanity 
inherent  in  the  family  has  increased 
this  dread.  He  may  liave  seen  one, 
as  it  were,  in  the  distance  all  his  life; 
aud,  when  he  has  thought  upon  it,  ho 
has  clung  to  his  home  the  more  ten- 
derly, his  hearth  has  appeai’ed  to  glow 
the  more  brightly,  and  his  family  to  bo 
more  beloved  than  ever ; while  the  dim 
dread  that  by  fell  disease  lie  might  be 
deprived  of  all  these  may  have  often 
cast  an  ominous  cloud  across  bis  mind. 
But  now  what  has  suddenly  liappened  ? 
Where  is  that  which  was  a dim  vision — 
that  which  was  wont  to  hang  so  lurid 
in  the  distant  horizon  of  his  life?  It 
is  a reality!  it  is  upon  him!  sitting 
like  an  incubus,  oppressing  him  in  a 
most  palpable  form  ! And  superotlded 
to  the  already  overwhelming  thought 
that  he  is  mad — that  ho  is  in  a lunatic 
asylum — he  finds  that  those  ho  has  the 
most  loved  and  trusted  have  been  the 
instruments,  though  the  most  unwilling 
instruments,  of  his  consignment.  It  is 
of  no  avail  now  to  argue  that  they  did  it 
for  the  best;  for,  though  some  few  may 
appreciate  and  believe  it,  the  senses  of 
most  patients  convince  them  in  a con- 
trary direction;  and,  not  knowing  that 
their  senses  are  erring,  they  do  very 
naturally  argue,  “ you  cannot  persuade 
me  out  of  my  senses.”  All  this  is  bad 
enough ; but  we  must  remember  that  all 
this  is  superadded  to  the  burden  which 
sent  the  patient  mad.  How  terrible  the 
strain  must  be ! Such  considerations 
as  these  are  the  arguments  which  rightly 
counterbalance  I he  advantages  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  which  make  it  so  very 
impoitant  to  tiy  more  lenient  measures 
before  they  are  had  recoui'se  to.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  mind  of  many 
a patient  so  circumstanced,  before  con- 
tinued kindness  and  sympathy  on  the 

tart  of  those  about  him  have  disarmed 
is  suspicions  and  anxieties?  He  would 
probably  laugh  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
if  you  told  him  of  the  humanity  and 
philanthropy  of  projirietors ; for  ho  is 
not  only  violently  prejudiced  against 
them,  but  he  knows  also  that,  wlien 


any  matter  becomes  a regular  business, 

1 marts  are  prone  to  grow  tough,  ami 
tenderness  is  wont  to  be  esteemed 
poetry. 

Now  I would  say  most  distinctly  that, 
at  this  sad  commencement  especially, 
a visit  from  kind  and  intelligent  Com- 
missioners may  prove  invaluable.  The 
assurance  conveyed  by  the  sense  that 
they  will  watch  over  and  constantly 
visit  him  may  often  bo  of  incalculable 
comfort  to  a patient.  And  the  morbid 
suspicions  entertained  against  those 
coucerned  in  bis  detention  may  be  often 
thus  cut  short. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I by  no  means  imagine  that  all  this 
good  would  be  gained  for  all,  or  even 
for  the  generality;  for  I well  know  that 
the  suspiciousness  of  the  insane  is  too 
often  beyond  all  reason  and  argument, 
even  amongst  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  many  external  truths, 
and  who  appear  to  be  but  partially 
insane ; -while  to  imagine  that  any 
moral  means  can  reach  the  complete 
maniac — that  any  abstract  reasoning 
can  apply  to  him  whose  attention  is 
wholly  fixed  upon  the  creations  of  his 
phrensied  imagination — \vould  of  course 
be  simply  absurd.  But  be  the  number 
small  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
the  advantages  of  having  a dismterested 
referee,  the  intensity  of  their  need  makes 
up  for  their  numerical  deficiency. 

1 hope  that,  in  speaking  thus  of  the 
comfort  derivable  from  the  early  j)re- 
sence  of  a visitor,  I by  this  means 
should  not  appear  to  make  httlo  of 
what  on  the  part  of  the  medical  aud 
other  attendauts  on  the  insane,  a kimlly 
tone,  a sympathising  glance  (that  page 
of  nature  more  full  of  meaning  than 
volumes),  a delicate  expression  of  feel- 
ing, and  clieerful  expression  of  hope 
can  do ; for  these  things  will  do  much 
and  act  electrically  ou  those  who  are 
keen  to  appreciate  kindness,  and  can  by 
instinct  divide  the  real  from  the  as- 
sumed. 

But  after  a few  weeks,  the  visit  of 
the  Commissioners,  though  still  most 
imporlaut,  cannot  effect  so  much  ; for  by 
this  time  the  superintendent,  the  medi- 
cal advisers,  and  others,  have  had  good 
opportunity  to  show  then-  genuine  good 
will,  if  they  possess  it;  and  the  patient 
may  have  learnt  to  trust  in  the  just 
dealing  of  those  about  him  He  may 
very  i>robably  still  think  them  in  error, 
but  the  state  of  mind  which  supposes 
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misconception,  and  that  wliich  suspects 
cruelty  and  a wish  to  make  gain  out  of 
liis  sufferings,  are  very  different.  Pa- 
tients will  often  say,  after  some  ac- 
quaintance, “I  bolieveyou  mean  rightly: 
I do  not  accuse  yon  of  want  of  good 
intention ; yon  are  only  all  of  you  the 
victims  of  misconception.”  Some  even 
will  say,  when  they  tell  you  of  their 
hantasms  and  other  delusions,  “ I 
now  all  this  must  appear  madness  to 
you,  for  you  ai’e  not  initiated  as  I am 
but  the  state  of  mind  accompanying 
such  remarks  is  anything  but  hostile, 
or  calculated  to  be  so  injurious  to  a 
patient,  as  that  which  susjjects  common 
honesty  of  purpose. 

An  early  visitation  after  the  admis- 
sion of  a patient  is  moreover  of  peculiar 
advantage  to  all  concerned  in  his  de- 
tention. For  at  this  time  many  such 
anxious  matters  as  the  following  press, 
and  peculiarly  require  a disinterested 
referee.  Thus  it  may  be  desirable  that 
a patient  should  not  see  his  friends  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  least.  Objections 
raised  on  this  account  instantly  excite 
the  susjncions  of  the  patient,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  friends  may  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  propriety  of  tliis  decision. 
At  such  time  as  this  some  disinterested 
third  party — some  fair  and  good  judge 
who  might  support  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  proprietor — would  bo  most 
useful.  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
an  hypothesis  is  often  veritied,  for  the 
friends  of  patients  are  generally  full  ol 
reliance  on  the  o])inion  given  to  them  ; 
but  still  such  a difficulty  as  tliis  may 
and  is  more  likely  to  occur  during  tlie 
first  weeks,  wdiile  tlie  suiiorinteudeut 
and  friends  are  strangers,  than  when 
they  become  acquainted  with  one 
another. 

Commissionei's,  moreover,  thus  fre- 
quently visiting,  could  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  opening  letters,  &c.,  upon 
themselves ; a task  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  any  one  of  refined  feelings,  if  he 
is  not  a perfectly  disinterested  party, 
and  yet  very  often  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  good  of  the  patient,  and  that 
especially  during  the  early  stages  of  his 
residence. 

All  the  questions  which  arise  between 
a superintendent  and  a patient  are  po- 
cidiarly  felt  at  first  residence  in  a w’cll 
conducted  house.  Among  others,  ques- 
tions of  the  degree  of  liberty  admissi- 
ble, of  the  degree  of  restraint  neces- 
sary, of  the  prospect  of  release,  of  the 


meaning  of  what  appears  to  bo  a mys- 
terious circumstance  in  tlie  matter  of 
the  patient’s  confinement,  &c  A ques- 
tion, for  instance,  will  often  arise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  patient’s  con- 
finement, as  to  the  propriety  of  telling 
him  who  were  parties  to  liis  admission 
into  the  asylum,  what  relative  gave 
the  order,  what  medical  men  certified 
to  bis  insanity  and  fitness  for  confine- 
ment. Such  a question  as  this,  to  a 
fair-judging  medical  man,  is  often  full 
of  anxiety.  I freely  grant  that  it  is 
easy  enough  to  say,  “ 1 cannot  tell  you, 
I should  transgress  the  bounds  of  my 
position  if  I did,”  or  to  answer  in  some 
other  trite,  though  not  the  less  irritating 
form.  1 grant,  moreover,  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  explain  tlie  whole  truth  in  this 
matter.  1 grant  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  points  of  a medical  adviser’s 
judgment,  and  a responsibility  wdiicli 
be  must  take  upon  himself,  to  settle  whe- 
ther the  explanation  that  a patient’s  im- 
mediate family  were  the  instruments  of 
his  detention  would  assure  and  comfort, 
or  annoy  and  exasperate  him ; but  still  it 
would  bo  a great  relief  to  have  the 
iudginent  arrived  at  strengthened  by 
the  opinion  of  a competent  third  party, 
and  its  truth  attested  by  an  unbiassed 
supporter. 

An  additional  reason  urging  us  ' to 
adopt  every  measure  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  allay  all  reasonable  ground 
for  suspicion  in  our  conduct  towards 
the  insane,  is  the  fact  that  morbid 
suspiciousness  forms  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  insane. 
In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  an 
early  visitation  as  a comfort  to  a patient 
after  his  admission  to  an  asylum,  I 
have  often  referred  to  the  morbid  suspi- 
ciousness of  the  insane.  I hope  I may 
not  appear  tedious  if  I dwell  upon  the 
matter  a little ; for  it  is  a circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  insane  who 
are  the  victims  peculiarly  of  this  mental 
imperfection  should  be  thrown  amongst 
circumstances  which  peculiarly,  and 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
excite  suspicion. 

The  extent  to  which  this  morbid 
suspiciousness  exists,  may  not  be  fully 
known  to  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. This  consideration,  and  the  fact 
that  it  so  frequently  lies  at  the  root  c 
insane  phenomena,  induce  me  to  dwell 
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upon  this  subject.  Men  generally  ima- 
gine that  definite  delusions  constitute  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  an  insane 
mind.  These  are  no  doubt  the  fully  de- 
veloped products  of  a morbid  mind,  and 
when  they  exist  to  any  extravagant  ex- 
tent* we  can  no  longer  doubt  as  to  the 
insanity  of  those  who  exhibit  them. 
On  this  point  all  reasonable  persons 
wll  agree.  But  in  proportion  as  these 
delusions  are  definite  and  urgent,  may 
the  sufferer  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  moral  influence. 

There  are,  however,  periods  which  wo 
must  believe  to  be  stages  of  an  unsound 
mind,  which  comparatively  escape  the 
notice  of  superficial  observers.  To  these, 
I would  draw  especial  atteution.  It  may 
be  observed  that  in  many  cases,  long 
before  definite  delusions  occur,  and  pro- 
bably for  some  time  after  they  have 
disappeared,  there  lurks  a peculiar 
condition  of  mind,  which  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  morbid  suspicious- 
ness above  alluded  to,  and  the  genuine 
results  of  tliis  suspiciousness,  namely, 
extravagant  conduct.  We  ai'e,  I be- 
lieve, justified  in  thinking  that  this 
condition  acts  frequently  as  a substra- 
tum to  distinct  delusions,  and  that  it 
has,  as  it  wei'C,  a wider  basis  over  the 
mind  than  the  delusions ; in  other 
words,  that  it  is  more  persistent,  be- 
ginning earlier  and  fading  away  later 
l)clusions,  moreover,  seem  to  grow  out 
of  this  state.  But  this  state  also  appears 
to  be  more  subject  to  moral  influence 
than  the  fully  developed  stage  of  delu- 
sions. To  use  the  words  of  metaphor, 
it  would  seem  that  that  convulsion 
which  is  shaking  the  soil  which  lias 
hitherto  borne  the  good  fruit  of  a sound 
mind  has  not  at  this  stage  completed 
its  work,  and  that  the  new  soil  produc- 
ing the  evil  fruits  of  delusions  is  not 
yet  formed ; that,  therefore,  means  which 
may  be  available  for  good  during  the 
earlier  stage,  become  useless  at  a later 
period.  This  state,  so  characterised  by 
suspicion  and  consequent  changes  in 
conduct,  may  be  esteemed  to  be  a state 


* I say  extravagant  extent,  because  it  is  little 
known  bow  frequent  delusions  of  less  activity 
arc.  It  is  little  known  wbat  unreasonable  views 
on  many  suWeets  many  who  are  considered 
sane  bold.  The  delusions  are  comparatively 
harmless,  they  lead  to  no  overt  act,  and  bear 
probably,  if  they  are  exhibited,  only  the  appear- 
ance of  what  are  termed  eccentricities.  And  to 
be  fastidious,  all  in  a certain  sense  who  do 
not  exercise  a sound  judgment,  and  who  give 
undue  importance  to  any  matter,  may  be  said  to 
be  deluded.  This,  however,  is  hypercritical. 


when  a vague  general  delusion  or  un- 
certainty about  everj'thiug  is  hovering 
over  the  mind,  and  when  all  tlie  or- 
dinary bounds  and  bulwarks  of  a 
vigorous  mind  are  fading  away,  but  are 
not  wholly  gone.  How  very  important, 
then,  it  is,  for  this  stage  particularly, 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  which 
would  allay  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
suspicion.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
carefid  on  this  matter,  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  fosteiing  and  giving  rea- 
sonable cause  for  suspicion. 

An  increased  inspection  might  be  the 
means  of  giving  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
asylums. 

Before  I conclude  the  enumeration 
of  advantages  likely  to  arise  out  of 
an  increased  inspection  of  a.sylums, 
I would  briefly  allude  to  one  indi- 
reet  though  not  less  important  benefit 
which  might  aiuse  therefrom.  It  is 
this — namely,  that  the  increase  of  the 
Board  required  for  this  increased  in- 
spection might  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners to  aid  in  stopping  the  degra- 
dation to  which  our  profession  may  be 
exposed  by  any  jfersons  connected  with 
private  lunatic  asylums  who  may  have 
recourse  to  conduct  unbecoming  their 
profession  and  position  as  gentlemen, 
os  the  best  means  of  establishing  their 
position.  For  with  an  increased  staff 
at  their  disposal,  is  it  not  possible  for 
the  Commissioners  to  publish  reports  as 
to  the  state  of  many  matters  of  detail  in 
tlie  various  asylums  under  their  charge, 
from  which  the  friends  of  jfatients  in 
search  of  respectable  and  good  asy- 
lums might  obtain  satisfactory  infor- 
mation? As  things  are  at  present, 
there  is  a great  desideratum  on  tliis 
head.  Friends  of  patients  have  but 
little  means  of  obtaining  advice,  and 
are  too  often  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  conduct  just  alluded  to.  In 
some  cases,  they  may  take  the  opi- 
nion of  their  ordinary  medical  ad- 
viser ; and,  if  he  be  a respectable  man, 
it  is  probably  the  best  couise  at  their 
disposal ; but  even  he  is  little  able  to 
know  the  comparative  merits  of  asy- 
lums, even  if  his  mind  is  unbiassed. 
The  only  body  w'ho  can  know  anything 
of  their  comparative  worth  are  the 
Commissioners  themselves:  they  only 
have  access  to  all  asylums,  and  they,  in 
consequence,  can  bo  the  only  satisfac- 
tory informants  to  friends  wishing  for 
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the  best  advice.  There  certainly  are 
groat  difficulties  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  the  Commissioners  might 
well  refuse  to  act  as  inspector  and 
patron  at  the  same  time ; for,  no  doubt, 
if  they  did  so,  unless  great  care  was 
taken,  much  jealousy  and  ill-will  might 
be  engendered.  But  though  anything 
like  a minute  statement  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  houses  might  be  unad- 
visable  and  injurious ; upon  certain  facts 
— such  as  those  connected  with  the  ex- 
tensiveness of  the  grounds,  the  good 
classification,  the  introduction  of  mo- 
dem aj)pliances  into  asylums,  number 
of  attendants  in  proportion  to  patients, 
&c. — the  Commissioners  might  give  in- 
foi'mation.  On  the  present  occasion,  I 
would  only  throw  out  a hint  on  this 
subject,  as  I own  that  it  is  a matter 
fraught  with  difficulty,  and  as  I propose 
to  comment  on  this  matter  hereafter. 
The  question,  however,  of  seeking  to 
obtain  position  by  means  unworthy  of 
our  position,  is  one  which  peculiarly  re- 
quires the  attention  of  the  profession,  if 
they  wish  to  maintain  its  character  and 
position  unsullied.  And  I would  add, 
that  it  daily  becomes  a more  important 
one;  for,  as  we  happily  live  in  an  age 
when  monopoly  and  exclusiveness  are 
dying  out,  so  we  live  in  an  age  which 
requires  the  more  caution  against  all 
dishonourable  practices.  In  former 
times,  a class  interest  might  watch  over 
the  concerns  of  their  profession,  from 
private  motives,  with  a sedulity  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  witness  when  little 
standing  ground  is  left  to  monopoly. 
But  in  these  days,  when  the  education 
of  all  members  in  the  profession  is  as- 
suming a high  position  of  equality, 
when  few  privileges  will  soon  be  left  to 
any,  and  when  intellect  will  represent 
power,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  all  should  strive  to  shield  our  in- 
creasing ai-my  from  harm,  by  expelling 
those  guilty  of  unworthy  conduct  from 
its  ranks. 

Before  I conclude  this  subject,  I 
would  urge  a few  suggestions  on  the 
propriety  of  having  an  increased  Board 
of  Commissioners,  rather  than  any 
other  body,  to  supply  the  required  in- 
spection. It  is  almost  needless  to 
oppose  the  impropriety  of  esteeming 
mere  ordinary  neighbom's,  however  re- 
spectable their  class,  equal  to  this  work. 
I need  but  ask  any  one  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  insane,  whether  he  be- 


lieves that  an  ordinarily  good  and 
intelligent  man,  but  one  who  has  bad 
no  experience  in  tbe  care  of  the  insane, 
would  be  at  all  able  to  appreciate  their 
paradoxical  symptoms  and  capricious 
wants.  It  is  mere  quixotism  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be,  or  that  the 
condition  of  superintendents,  proprie- 
tors, &c.,  could  bo  comfortable  while 
acting  under  such  a tribunal.  Among 
tbe  qualities  of  mind  necessary  for  an 
inspector  of  asylums  to  possess,  tbe 
following  four  are  conspicuous — huma- 
nity, common  sense,  freedom  from  all 
petty  bias,  and  experience  in  the  habi- 
tudes and  wants  of  the  insane.  I place 
them  here  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance; but,  though  I place  experience 
last,  it  is  by  no  means  not  essential. 
All  that  I would  suggest  by  placing  the 
other  three  before  it  is  that,  if  I had  a 
friend  or  brother  in  this  condition,  I 
bad  rather  entrust  him  to  those  who 
possess  the  first  three  pre  eminently 
and  the  last  only  slightly,  than  the  con- 
verse. I had  rather  run  the  hazard  of 
the  good  and  inexperienced,  than  en- 
counter the  hollow  regard  too  often 
evineed  by  those  who  are  termed  men 
of  experience.  But  this  is  as  much  as 
I can  say ; and,  having  said  it,  I must 
freely  own  that  I believe  the  condition 
of  all  concerned  in  the  matter  would 
be  very  unfavourable  if  ample  expe- 
rience did  not  form  a part  of  tlie  mental 
endowments  of  our  inspectors. 

It  may  be  suggested,  why  should  not 
county  magistrates,  accompanied  by 
medical  advisers,  fulfil  this  duty  suffi- 
ciently ? To  this  I would  reply  that, 
in  their  own  sphere  (the  provinces),  an 
increase  of  this  body  might  very  pro- 
bably suit  the  necessities  of  tbe  case  ; 
that  I believe  them  to  be  worthy  of  all 
honour  and  respect  on  account  of  their 
general  position,  ns  well  as  the  activity 
and  zeal  they  have  already  evinced  in 
the  provinces ; but  that  I have  had  no 
personal  experience  of  their  efficiency, 
that  I can  hardly  believe  that  they  con- 
stitute as  efficient  a tribunal  as  those 
whose  only  work  it  would  be  to  attend 
to  this  matter ; and  that,  in  consequence, 
I should  be  sorry  to  see  the  metropolitan 
asylums  placed  under  any  other  autho- 
rity than  that  which  already  controls 
them.  Added  to  this,  I heai’tily  believe 
that,  if  good  additions  were  made  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  it  must 
pre-eminently  represent  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned  above,  both  on  account 
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of  the  high  position  of  their  character 
as  a body,  and  the  experience  in  medical 
and  legal  matters  which  they  indivi- 
dually possess.  I need  say  no  more  on 
this  subject,  as  I believe  few  would 
prefer  the  inspection  of  the  provincial 
to  that  of  the  metropolitan  districts. 

Upon  the  Additional  Expense  which  this 
increase  would  occasion. 

The  chief  diflBculty  which  would  be 
raised  against  an  increase  of  the  Board 
would  no  doubt  be  the  additional  ex- 
pense thence  entaUed  upon  the  country. 
Upon  this  head  I would  be  sparing  and 
cautious  in  my  remarks ; for,  while  I 
feel  that  a medical  practitioner  has  not 
only  a perfect  right,  bnt  a direct  call  to 
express  himself  boldly  on  all  matters 
which  fall  under  his  immediate  notice 
(and  perhaps  under  his  notice  alone),  he 
has  little  right  to  make  suggestions  as 
to  the  fiscal  aiTangements  ot  the  legis- 
lature. The  question  of  salaries,  and 
of-  the  respectability  and  character 
which  various  amounts  in  salary  can 
ensure,  no  doubt  requires  much  and 
anxious  consideration  and  experience. 
But  if  additional  commissioners  were 
enrolled,  it  is  not,  I presume,  necessary 
that  they  should  all  hold  equal  rank,  or 
rather  that  they  all  should  have  equal 
pay.  The  present  stipend  of  our  Com- 
missioners is  well  known  to  be  on  a 
very  liberal  scale.  I do  not  say  that  it 
is  a bad  economy  to  have  the  highest 
officers  in  any  department  as  highly 
paid  as  they  are,  but  I see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  junioi*s  as  well 
as  seniors,  or  why  half  the  amount  of 
the  pi-esent  stipend  might  not  ensure 
the  accession  to  the  Board  of  some  of 
the  most  res]>ectable  members  of  the 
legal  and  medical  profession,  and  of 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  position  in 
society. 


The  increase  to  the  Commissioners’ 
Board  which  would  be  necessary  to 
ensure  a visit  every  month  or  three 
weeks  would  not  bo  so  great  as  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  For,  first,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  what  I ask  for  is, 
not  an  increased  inspection  of  all  asy- 
lums, but  only  of  private  asyliuns. 
Second,  to  make  the  visitation  three  or 
four  times  as  frequent  as  it  is  at  present 
would  not  entail  throe  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  work  which  the  Board 
has  at  present  on  its  hands;  for  the 
Commissioners  have  much  to  do  besides 
visitation,  for  which  the  present  Board 
might  still  1)0  equal ; while  the  addi- 
tional membere  might  give  up  their  at- 
tention exclusively  to  visitation. 

But  I have  already  said  enough  on 
this  head.  I feel  that  many  injurious 
reflections  may  be  raised  against  me  for 
making  even  this  allusion  to  the  public 
purse  in  favour  of  what  may  seem 
to  be  a class  interest.  And  certainly, 
if  the  pro])rietors  were  alone  inte- 
rested in  increased  inspection,  the  sug- 
gestion would  be  simply  absurd.  But 
the  public  will  and  must  think  of  the 
patients  in  this  matter : they  are  a 
people  touchingly  dependent  on  their 
sane  brethren  for  support;  they  are 
wandering  in  a region  where  but  few 
rays  of  comfort  and  hope  enter,  and 
are  borne  along  on  a course  which  has 
no  bright  horizon  of  hope,  such  as  tliat 
which  generally  dawns  ou  the  elastic 
mind  of  the  sane  amid  the  greatest 
troubles.  And  yet  they  are  brethren, 
borne  along  with  us  in  the  same  vast 
river  which  is  ever  flowing  towards  the 
eternal  ocean ; their  bitter  cries  rise 
up,  mingled  with  our  careless  voices, 
from  that  broad  stream  towards  the 
heavens  above  them,  and  botli  the 
plaints  of  the  one  and  the  insensibility 
of  the  other  are  registered  there. 
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